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on end the French radio kept repeating that
the plenipotentiaries had left at such and
such time, that nothing was known about
the negotiations, that the public was re-
quested to show patience and fortitude and
that they hoped to be able to give more
news later . . . and for the twentieth time
they repeated a record of old Petain's speech
in his quavering tones, and the " Marseil-
laise " at the end sounded like blatant blas-
phemy. The news that the armistice had
at last been signed drew a sigh of relief from
millions of exhausted souls. When, two
days later, the conditions were published,
general exhaustion had become general
resignation.
It was a complex sentiment. People were
at the same time stunned, rebellious and
utterly tired of the war. In bewilderment
and in disgust they turned away from the
idols they had hitherto worshipped. Some-
thing like a wave of psychic self-castigation
swept over France. Criticism was wild,
difiUse and often unjust.
You could not enter a bus or a train at
that time (that is, if they were running)
without being at once immersed in a heated
argument in which everybody took part
People spoke freely, and since every French-